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Catholicism the Savior of Society 
JoserH J. McANpREws. 


HE world is about to begin a new era in history, 
social, political and economic. Life demands a 


change. There is much speculation about the superstruc- 
ture, little about the foundation. To reconstruct and pro- 
mote works of varied character, social, political and eco- 
nomic—as these are so many stones in the social structure 
—there must be, for future happiness and prosperity 
amongst peoples and nations, a foundation universally 
accepted, upon which these are to rest. To strengthen 
the convictions of men in giving them light amidst the 
present-day darkness, when the so-called Christian world 
is rapidly drifting into the dark and narrow channels of 
skepticism, and its black shadows fall in gigantic forms 
athwart the paths of daily life, and fling a tinge of gloom 
almost on the elect, when knowledge has increased with 
vertiginous celerity, and men, caught up in the sudden de- 
velopment of events, like travelers in the high wind of a 
tempest when lightning scores the heavens, alternately 
dazzled and despondent, lose their way and seek guidance, 
there must be an authorized pilot, a light that hangs like 
a lamp environed by Cimmerian darkness in the thick 
fog, to direct the course to safety, and to announce the 
haven of security. 

Never has humanity found itself in a more miserable 
condition. Unjust economic conditions, fostered and en- 
couraged in no small measure by political connivance and 
subserviency; general disorder in social relations, es- 
pecially in family ties disrupted by the sensual doctrines 
of divorce, foeticide and infanticide, while the duty of 
personal responsibility is ignored, have educated the world 
to anarchy, which promises to constitute a formidable 
league against government. 

Professor Austin Phelps, in a pamphlet sieaed by the 
New England League some years ago, says: “We are not 
half awake to the fact that, by our laws of divorce and 
toleration of the social evil, we are doing more to corrupt 
the nation’s heart than Mormonism tenfold.” The Rev. 
Morgan Dix, a non-Catholic, was vehement in his denun- 
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ciation, and does not hesitate to place the blame for the 
havoc these evils are generating. He says: 


Those crimes known as being against chastity, morality 
and decency—filthy crimes, loathsome, infamous, nameless 
crimes—have increased threefold. Looseness of legislation 
has encouraged looseness of living, and disproved the plea 
that sins against chastity will diminish if the law regulating 
marriage is made less strict. . . . This is a heresy born 
and bred of free thought as applied to religion. It is the 
outcome of the habit of interpreting the Bible according 
to man’s private judgment, rejecting ecclesiastical authority 
and Catholic tradition and asserting our freedom to believe 
Saar we choose and to select whatever religion pleases 
us best. 















Man’s dignity consists not in his independence, but 
rather in his willingness to be directed and taught by su- 
perior authority. Make authority subject to the individ- 
ual, and the microcosm, man, a little kingdom in himself, 
will brook no denial; he will be a law unto himself; he 
will be his own court of justice; he will follow his own 
standard of righteousness; he will create his own gods, 
and then he will raise to the world the red flag as a declar- 
ation of his independence. He must be taught that 
“Authority is not the outgrowth of man, whereby he 
chooses to relinquish certain rights; it is an ordinance of 


God.” 


Nevertheless, in spite of this individualism, clamoring 
for personal rights, forgetful of personal obligations, be- 
hind all the forces of confusion, disintegration, negation, 
disorder, darkness and universal unrest, resulting from 
this false liberty, sensuality with its brood of “isms” and 
“ites,” to many has become repulsive. Sane men are 
looking for the truth and crying aloud: “Lead, kindly 
light, amidst the encircling gloom. Lead thou me on.” 
Apparent it is that truth has become obscured as the sun 
behind the clouds; but, like the sun, it ever shines; its 
warmth is ever felt, its resuscitating power ever present. 
Like a good practical physician, who is not content with 
a careful diagnosis, but takes every precaution to remove 
the cause of sickness once discovered, so, with an open 
mind, men must search honestly for the cause of disease, 
so universal in the body politic, and earnestly apply the 
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remedy. But human reason is weak and blind, and, with- 
out a guide, it will fall into the most disastrous errors. 


Pore LEo’s Worps. 


It is, as Pope Leo XIII says in his Encyclical on the 
“International Conference of Labor,” Berlin: “Because so- 
ciety has lost sight of the principles of religion, that it is 
now shaken to its foundations. To recall those principles 
and apply them earnestly is the one means of establishing 
society on a safe basis, and of securing order, peace and 
tranquility.” No one with ordinary intelligence, observa- 
tion and a sense of historical truth will deny that unbelief 
is the legitimate offspring of unbridled license, flippant 
ridicule of the hopes, promises and. rewards set before 
us in Divine revelation, the denial of the secure basis 
upon which all law and order rest. Authority being 
denied in things religious, the result must necessarily be 
a hazy notion, of God and his service, and an ever-increas- 
ing depreciation of moral obligation. Man will do what is 
easiest to do, not what is best to do; he will not hate evil, 
but will make terms of peace with it; he will not follow 
conviction, but convention. Emancipation from consti- 
tuted authority has set him free to create his own gods 
and goddesses. Every desire seems permissible. Any 
choice that he may make is called liberty. 

There is a liberty that is false; such a liberty Lucifer 
assumed, and lost Heaven; such a liberty Adam and 
Eve exercised, and destroyed Paradise; such a liberty 
Luther demanded; the result has been that, out of the 
graves of faith have grown the poisonous weeds of 
skepticism, rationalism, fatalism and fanaticism, a dark- 
ened intellect, a mentality impoverished of things moral; 
duties, rights, obligations and responsibilities. 

But there is a liberty that is true, that recognizes an 
authority, and looks for sanction beyond self ; that knows 
God and is consecrated to His service. Certain it is that 
liberty is a Divine right; furthermore, it is of equal 
necessity that all men should enjoy it. But unlimited 
liberty in religious questions, that is, the right of each 
man to have an opinion different from that of his neigh- 
bor, if carried to excess, can never become the basis of 
unity which must be our strength, and without which, 
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neither law nor order can be safe. Liberty is founded 
on fact, not opinion. 

What Carlyle wrote of England is no longer local or 
national; it would now seem universal: 


We have forgotten God in the most modern dialect of every 
truth of matter. We have taken up the fact of the universe 
as it is not. We have quietly closed our eyes to the eternal 
sublimity of things, and opened them only to the shows 
and shams of things. God’s laws have become a greatest 
happiness principle, a parliamentary expediency. The 
heavens only overarch us as an astronomical timekeeper. 


How different from those days of the “Dark Ages” 
when men worked for and spoke of everything in refer- 
ence to God. Today, the fad is to study everything for art’s 
sake, to the complete exclusion of its Author; to search, 
probe, dissect nature with material instruments; to make 
the universe one huge laboratory; to examine it micro- 
scopically, either to find a Deity or deny the existence of 
a personal God. 


FaitH 1n Gop NEEDED. 


To reclaim God to society, to stay the avalanche of on- 
rushing discontent and ever-increasing dissatisfaction, 
Faith in God is needed; not efficiency experts, library 
associations, welfare leagues or foundations for succoring 
the poor. These are good and desirable, but they are 
not, and will not quicken moral life. Social service, with 
its anxiety for sanitary housing, its well-intended ad- 
vocacy of pure milk and nutritious food-stations, its 
earnest solicitude for swimming-pools, playgrounds and 
summer farms for ill-fed and poorly cared-for children, 
its organizations of eugenic and agenic clinics to protect 
health, whereby a better citizenry may be obtained—a 
mistaken elixir for perennity and immorality—may pro- 
duce a race of Spartans, a people as esthetic as the Athen- 
ian, or as brilliant as the Roman; physical education may 
produce sanitary men, but not pure men; intellectual dura- 
tion may give us a race of polished gentlemen, but not law- 
abiding citizens. Indeed, the net result of such a combina- 
tion will be only a cultured pagan. Such securities, to- 
gether with refined scholarship, will only veneer moral 
defects. “Here is hope, ardor, sympathy and resolution, 
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enough and to spare. But what is this hope? What is the 
aim and object of all this ardor? Alas! there is no def- 
inite object. All is vague. All is transitory ; useless as is 
the love of the neighbor which is not founded on the love 
of a personal God.” All theories and calculations are 
awry, and there will be a vagueness of interest and un- 
defined dissatisfaction until the end and purpose of our 
endeavors is defined. 

The first stone, therefore, to be placed in the founda- 
tion of the new social construction is faith, a knowledge 
of God and His laws. This must become “the stone of 
the corner,” for if the superficial usurps the place of the 
supernatural, whereby men grow blind between the glare 
of material knowledge and the gloom of spiritual doubt, 
there can be neither law nor order nor love, but only or- 
ganized wrong. When faith was weakened in the six- 
teenth century by the separation of. authority from re- 
ligion, man began to believe that independently of God, 
his own works were sufficient recommendation for sal- 
vation. The excessive liberty thus acquired resulted in 
the impeachment of faith and the coronation of reason, 
which, in turn, has created and ruled a generation of 
“isms” and “ites,” whereby the natural virtues are ex- 
tolled and preferred; honor to honesty, sanitation to 
purity, philanthropy to charity ; and the supernatural vir- 
tues, so-called relics of darkness and superstition and a 
decadent civilization, are ignored absolutely or are ridi- 
culed out of the lives of men and nations. 

As a result, there has stalked forth from the tomb of 
faith a spiritual hybrid. Today, the very liberty that 
reason would give men in exchange for faith is dead. 
Reason itself is losing power and control. A frantic 
fanaticism is a serious contender for the crown. Now, 
not only is it God’s supernatural gifts that are scoffed at 
as forgotten; but His natural gifts to His creatures are 
prohibited. His right to distribute them and man’s 
liberty to use them are circumscribed and made illegal. 
Defense of genuine liberty can only be secured through 
the teaching of religion and by a swift return to faith, 
where men are taught to learn in right proportion “to 
render to God the things that are God’s and to Caesar 
the things that are Caesar’s,” and to adhere steadfastly 
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to Him who, by Divine authority is “the Way, the Truth 
and the Life.” 


THE Divine GuIDE. 


War, the great purifier, has awakened men from their 
spiritual lethargy. They have begun to realize that their 
scientific discoveries and chemical combinations, acciden- 
tals of religion and civilization, divorced from their Crea- 
tor, have laid waste in four years what it took centuries 
of heroic sacrifice, prayer and faith to construct. The 
boomerang has struck. Men are convinced. Will they 
be converted? Will the issue of blood that has been 
poured out copiously, and has flowed profusely for the 
past four years, the result of disease that has gnawed at 
the vitals of the body politic for the past four centuries, 
and the discord following upon the anemic conditions of 
the nations, be healed? Yes, but only by the public ex- 
hibition of faith and the Divine touch; when men are 
made conscious of this permanent fundamental truth: 
That the Divine Word is the light that guides; that our 
every thought, word and deed must be directed to Him 
who is ever urging us with unerring voice unto the glor- 
ious liberty of His children “until we become an heavenly 
republic in which righteousness, joy and peace shall 
reign.” 

Then, and only then, will the first secure step have been 
made to keep the world “safe for democracy.” This 
means nothing if it fails to keep peoples and countries 
close to God. Like any other political organization, dem- 
ocracy is a political name, not a principle of government. 
Like any human power, it is limited, and, sooner or later, 
disintegrates and decays unless it has for its guiding prin- 
ciple one of binding force. Its purpose, like that of 
any other form of government, is to secure for its people 
happiness, peace, prosperity and tranquillity; to defend 
their property, define and protect their rights. But to do 
this, principles that are fundamental and binding must 
be strictly adhered to. Any muddling of these principles 
will result in indiscretion, utter inability to distinguish 
between obedience and subserviency, rights and obliga- 
tions, whence follows general confusion. Not alone for 
the well-being of its people but for its own protection, 
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must the age of democracy be an age of religion. “An- 
cient democracies,” says Emile De Laveleye (“Luxury”), 
“perished in corruption and cruel strife because they could 
not maintain a just social organization. Modern democ- 
racy will escape these perils if it succeeds in realizing the 
idea proposed by Christ.” Indeed, so blended are the 
temporal interests of man with his spiritual duties, that 
the former cannot but affect the latter, and the latter must 
react on the former. Religion gives to morals a basis, 
and to legislation efficacy. Religion and morality give 
life to liberty; liberty in turn must seek protection in 
authority. Alexis De Tocqueville in “Democracy in 
America” says: 

Religion sees in civil liberty a noble field for exercise of 
human faculties. Free and powerful in her own sphere, and 
satisfied with the part reserved for her, she knows that her 
sovereignty is all the more securely established when she 
depends on her own strength and is founded in the hearts 
of men; and liberty, on the other hand, recognizes in re- 
ligion the companion of its triumphs, the cradle of its rights. 
It knows that religion is the safeguard of its morals and 


that morals are the safeguard of the laws and the judge 
of the continuance of liberty itself. 


Materialistic religion will not do. Leo XIII says, more- 
over, in this connection: 


The benefits of instruction, knowledge and civilization 
and a wise and gentle liberty are illusory if they are sep- 
arated from the religious element, in which resides the vir- 
tue that confers on them their veritable fecundity along 
with special value. Society will find its solution by return- 
ing to the bosom of Christianity. 

The civil morality proclaimed by naturalists, indepen- 
dently of every principle of religion, is now bearing fruit, 
exhibited in the depravity of morals and unbridled licen- 
tiousness of opinion. The constant increase of crime and 
refined sensuality, veneered by over-night moralists, and 
baptized as social virtues, is an alarming symptom, and 
we can hope and look for nothing better when the original 
corruption of our nature is denied, and the necessity and 
means given us to struggle against that nature are be- 
littled and ignored. They deify the law that degrades, 
preach its power, exaggerate its excellence, and suffer to 
promulgate it as the rule of justice. “They leave the right 
way and walk by dark ways, who are glad when they have 
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done evil and rejoice in most wicked things, whose ways 
are perverse and steps infamous,” “captivated by the law 
of evil that is in their members.” These would rob a 
nation of what nourishes its moral strength without 
strengthening its defense. Surely, a people who are taught 
that pain and suffering are evils, who are ignorant of a 
future life, its rewards, its promises and punishments, 
cannot long be a free people, but a nation of charlatans. 

What must be done? Many erroneously think that the 
foundation upon which must be reared the hopes, future 
happiness and peace, is to be solely economical; a gross 
materialism would dictate this; but, to men of religious 
convictions, such a system would be purely utilitarian, 
primarily designed for the State and not the individual. 
It is erroneous principally because social construction is 
chiefly moral and religious, and should be designed in 
conformity with the moral law and judgment of religion. 
Man is something more than a “Roman citizen,” The law 
of moral obligation is the deepest thing in him. Is gold 
to be made the only circulating medium? Without it, have 
we nothing to confer, nothing to give? Are men to be 
taught to erect for themselves a god and offer their burnt 
offerings, and, without weeping afd laughter, dance 
around the golden calf? No economical system, no mat- 
ter how intelligently devised, alone, can supply the ele- 
ments in training which develop character and strength 
of will in the individual and social body upon which the 
permanent stability of a nation depends, nor can we sat- 
isfy a spirit irreverent to things sacred by the profuse 
use of unctious words, pious phrases and hysteric appeals 
to a sensitive nature. Man must be taught to believe as 
well as to know and to do. Food, clothing and a well- 
filled purse may supply material wants, but, for political 
security and national integrity, the heart must be reached 
as well as the head and stomach. Justice, honesty and 
obedience, essential for the well-being of any govern- 
ment, must be taught. A code of morality that must be 
“observed in public but discarded in hallways” must be 
corrected. How? 


WASHINGTON’S Worps. 


“What we wish to see introduced into the life of a 
nation,” says Von Humboldt, “must first be introduced 
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into its:schools.” Education, ever an important factor in 
civilization and human progress when properly directed, 
must receive due recognition during the new construction 
period. Next to faith, it should be carefully laid in the 
solid walls of the social edifice. In the early days of our 
struggles for existence, Washington realized that this 
Republic was not to be cemented together by blood and 
sacrifices alone. In his farewell address he said: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the destinies of men and citi- 
zens. The mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought 
to respect and cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connection with private and public felicity. Let it 
simply be asked: Where. is the security for property, for 
reputation, for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be maintained without religion. 
Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined edu- 
cation on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that natural morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles. It is substantially true 
that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends, with more or less 
force, to every species of free government. Who that is a 
friend to it can look with indifferénce upon attempts to shake 
the foundation of the fabric? Promote, then, as an object 
of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. . . . Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations. Cultivate peace and harmony to all. Religion 
and morality enjoin this conduct. 


Washington knew that the ideals revealed through the 
combined forces of religion and education would find 
expression in the government. Education without religion 
has been roundly and rightly scored by educators, but 
there appears to be a missing link; the real menace, when 
analyzed, is religion without authority. For it cannot be - 
denied that the Romans, the Greeks and the Egyptians 
had their various systems of religion, upon the observ- 
ance of which they insisted, but the high standard of 
civilization and culture exhibited by the Egyptians, the 
esthetic education of the Athenians, the militaristic sys- 
tem of the Spartans, the Roman school of orators, gram- 
marians and rhetoricians in general, the high intellectual 
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development, the unlimited wealth and rich resources of 
these peoples were powerless to stay the decay and disso- 
lution of their once exalted and widely heralded influence. 
Dying of corruption, not of wounds, they were unable to 
arouse themselves against the tidal wave of barbarism 
that swept upon them, and they were carried away in 
the mighty deluge. Opulent, proud and defiant, they were 
unmindful of the foundation upon which they built. The 
storm came, and they were hurled into the regions of 
oblivion; for nations, as individuals, that look no higher 
than self for authority and sanction must fail. 

The ideal of the Athenian was an exalted one, as is 
shown by Thucydides: “We are lovers of the beautiful, 
yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind with- 
out loss of manliness.” They exalted the virtues of obe- 
dience and temperance, but “their weakness lies in their 
failure to provide or realize a proper sanction for the 
principles they formulated and for the wise counsels they 
gave forth. They were not taught virtuous action in 
respect to a Divine law, but rather to ameliorate the 
various elements of human nature.” Ruins reveal the 
history of their dissolution. 


CHRIST THE RESTORER. 


To bring “peace on earth to men of good will,” there 
came a Teacher to establish His Kingdom amidst the 
ruins of these once powerful and imperial, but now 
broken empires. Before He began “to do and to teach,” 
this Master deemed it of essential importance to estab- 
lish the home, the nursery of faith, the guardian of 
morality and social unit where children are taught to 
increase “in grace and in wisdom with God and man” 
on a firm basis. Previous to His coming, the home had 
lost its identity as an integral part of society. So degraded 
had it become that the Roman poet wrote: 

Our times, in sin prolific, first 

The marriage bed with taint had cursed 
And family and home, 

This the fountain head of all 


The sorrows and the ills that fall 
On Romans and on Rome. 


Proud and imperious, the Roman had written his impe- 
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rialistic motto: “When Rome falls, the world falls.” Bet- 
ter had he been taught that when the home falls the 
world falls. Accordingly, He who came as a Light into 
the world first enters into the domestic circle. Thirty 
years of His life are spent there in preparation for the 
mission of His Father’s business. Its unity and authority 
He consecrated by personal subjection. “He went down, 
and was subject to them.” He later .proclaimed its per- 
petuity and indissolubility as a religious and moral agent, 
in the words, “What God hath joined together, let no 
man put asunder.” The political ordinances directed for 
the public good and individual welfare, He, with Mary 
and Joseph, scrupulously observed that “the law might 
be fulfilled.” Thus, first of all, He constituted the home 
a potential factor in the redemption of the human race, 
and it must ever remain an integral unit of His King- 
dom. The foundation of this new Kingdom is on a 
rock. “Thou art Peter, and upon this Rock I will build 
My Church” (not churches). The plentitude of His 
power He delegated to that Church: “All power is given 
to Me in heaven and on earth.” With Divine commission, 


she was commanded to “go forth and teach all nations,” 
always fortified by the abiding Presence of her Founder. 
“T am with you all days, even to the consummation of 
the world.” 


Tue ChurcH’s CoMMISSION. 


She has authority to teach, admonish and correct: “He 
that heareth you heareth Me; he that despiseth you de- 
spiseth Me.” He sets a sanction on that authority: “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; he that 
believeth not shall be condemned” and gives us the secure 
basis, faith, authority and education—the A. E. F., expe- 
ditionary forces of any kingdom that hopes for perma- 
nency and stability. 

How and with what success this Teacher has combined 
religion and education, secured by authority, let history, 
the great moralist and recorder, that follows close upon 
His footsteps, give testimony. There is logic in facts. 
While her mission is essentially religious, and while keep- 
ing before humanity the Cross, the symbol of faith, the 
Church has ever fostered education, and education has 
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always found in her a protector and a guide. She has 
joined education and religion with the authority of her 
mission. It was only when that authority was separated 
from religion that education began to become cankerous 
for lack of moral nourishment. With knowledge, she 
has united the heart and mind. She ever seeks for some 
memento of the past amid the ruins which cover the 
scene, which pen and sword have failed to perceive. She 
gathers up collective knowledge of the past, and from it, 
gives mankind the results of experiment; the science of 
political legislation; the causes of the rise and fall of 
nations ; the character and passions of men and their in- 
fluence on mankind. She is a living mirror, into which 
we may gaze, catching the living powers as they rise. Ages 
roll by with their failures and successes; she wanders 
with historic music over the flown centuries, proclaimed 
to enter every land. An illimitable field is before her. 
With remarkable clearness and profound view, she gives 
to the human heart its motives and its incentives, its 
springs of action. She is no daughter of Eris. No Lethe 
flows in that land where she reigns. She brushes the dust 
from antiques; she puts a value on the past by familiar- 
izing us with its beliefs and traditions. From the Garden 
of Eden to the Cross, she has taught; from the Cross to 
Final Judgment, she will teach the individual, empires 
and rulers. The wisdom of Aristotle and Plato, together 
with all the philosophers that have appeared on the horizon 
since their time, she has analyzed. Ever dissecting and 
compiling, she has arranged all the investigations of 
science, all the developments of philosophy, all the wis- 
dom of antiquity, ever separating the chaff from the 
wheat. To these truths, let those not in sympathy with 
her dogmas or her methods give testimony. 


His SERVICES TO CIVILIZATION. 


“By consolidating the heterogeneous and anarchical ele- 
ments that succeeded the downfall of the Roman Empire” 
says Lecky in his “History of Rationalism,” “by infusing 
into Christendom a bond of unity that is superior to the 
divisions of nationhood, and a moral tie that is superior 
to force, by softening slavery into serfdom and prepar- 
ing the way for the ultimate emancipation of labor (the 
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Church) laid the foundations of modern civilization.” 
To this, Harnack adds: “In the first place, it educated the 
Romano-Germanic nations—It brought Christian civiliza- 
tion to young nations, and brought it not only once so as 
to keep them at its first stage. No! It gave them some- 
thing which was capable of exercising a progressive edu- 
cational influence.” (‘“What is Christianity?” Lect. XIV. 
p. 216). The “something” which Harnack here, either 
wilfully or ignorantly, does not define is religion. 


Under her influence [says Canon Farrar], the monasteries 
preserved learning and maintained the sense of unity of 
Christendom. Under the combined influence of both, grew 
up the lovely idea of Chivalry, molding generous instincts 
into gallant institutions; making the body vigorous and the 
soul pure, and wedding the Christian virtues of humility 
and tenderness into the natural grace of courtesy and 
strength. 

She was the ‘one mighty witness, for light in an age of 
darkness; for order in an age of lawlessness; for personal 
holiness in an age of licentious rage. . “By the un- 
armed majesty of goodness (she) made the haughtiest and 
the boldest respect the interests of justice, and tremble at 
the temperance, righteousness and judgment to come . 
(“Hudson Lectures, The Victories of Christianity,” p. 115). 

Her ten thousand monasteries [he adds] kept alive and 
transmitted that torch of learning which, otherwise, would 
have been extinguished long before. A religious education, 
incomparably superior to the mere athleticism of the nobles’ 
hall, was extended to the meanest serf who. wished it. This 
fact alone, by proclaiming the dignity of the individual, ele- 
vated the entire hopes and the destiny of the race. The 
humanizing machinery of the schools and universities, the 
civilizing propaganda of missionary zeal, were they not due 
to her? And more than this, her very existence was a living 
educatign. . . . The giant forms of empires on their way 
to ruin each ceded to her their scepters, bequeathed to her 
their gifts. There was no cleft between pagan and Christian; 
no break between Jerusalem and Rome. The poetry, the 
patriotism, the tolerance of heathendom were incorporated 
with the holiness, the universality, the hopes of the True 
Faith. Life became one rejoicing river, whose tributaries, 
once. severed, were now united, and whose majestic stream, 
without one break in continuity, flowed on beneath the 
throne ‘of God. (“Hulsean Lectures, Christianity and the 
Race,” p. 106.) 


Tue ONE THING NECESSARY. 


But never in all the course of her instruction and 
unbounded zeal for learning, has the Church forgotten 
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the “one thing necessary”: Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
Heaven nor God’s standard of righteousness: “Be ye holy 
as I am holy.” This education of heart and mind has 
evangelized and civilized the peoples of the world; created 
promoted and consecrated the noblest works of art, paint- 
ing, sculpture and music. In the sciences, verily in every 
field of human endeavor and activity, the Church has been 
most prominent, exercising on society the most benefi- 
cient influence, appeasing discords by extinguishing en- 
mities, bringing the peoples back to a sense of duty by 
restoring to honor the principles of religion and civiliza- 
tion. Of this, the Protestant Bishop Lightfoot (“Histori- 
cal Essays, England During the Latter Half of the Thir- 
teenth Century”) says: “A brilliant role of famous men 
living at about the same time, great sovereigns, great 
statesmen, great lawyers, great men of science, great 
philosophers and divines, great architects, great poets and 
painters . . . and others, whose luster, indeed, has 
been dulled by the breath of time, but exercised, never- 
theless, a spell of transcendent power over the minds of 
their own and succeeding generations.” And Dean Mait- 
land, in the preface of the first edition of his well-known 
“Dark Ages,” having reviewed the Church’s achieve- 
ments in the past, adds: “Monasteries were beyond all 
price in those days of misrule and turbulence.” He then 
narrates the delicate care taken of the sick, their earnest 
solicitude for the welfare of the poor, and the worship 
paid the Creator, and continues: “They [monasteries] 
were repositories for the learning that then was well- 
springs for the learning that was to be; as nurseries of 
art and science, giving the stimulus, the means and the 
reward to invention, and aggregating around them every 
head that could devise and every hand that could exe- 
cute.” Assuredly, the galaxy of heroic men and women, 
martyrs, confessors, virgins, masters of the arts and sci- 
ences, as well as exemplars of heroic virtue, testify to 
what sublime heights- education of heart and mind will 
raise men. It was among men like these, referring to 
St. Boniface, St. Columbian and St. Gall, says Strauss: 
who were well-termed emphatically men of religion, that the 


new races first saw the examples of life ruled by a great and 
serious purpose which yet was not one of ambition or the 
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' excitement of war; a life of deliberate and steady industry, 
of hard and uncomplaining labor, a life as full of activity 
in peace, of stout and’ brave work, as a warrior’s was wont 
to be on the march, in the camp, in battle. . . . Religion 
generated and fed these ideas of what was manly and worthy 
in man. Once stated, they were reinforced from other 
sources; thought and experience enriched, corrected and 
co-ordinated them. 

Their reason, lawful desires and ambitions were not 
hampered nor shackled in any way, only cautioned. It 
was their willingness to be advised and admonished in 
things temporal, and follow infallible direction in things 
spiritual, that has left to history the principles of con- 
structive education. “It was the power and sanction of 
a religion and a creed which first broke men into their 
yoke, which now seems so easy,” Strauss continues: “that 
gradually wrought their charm over human restlessness 
and indolence and pride, gradually impressed upon them 
that vague but real thing which we call the general thought 
and mind of the nation” (“Influence of Christianity on 
National Character,” p. 125). 

History has placed its imprematur upon the work of 
this noble teacher, the Church, that has preserved revela- 
tion so essential to religious education, and interpreted it 
with Divine authority in the sense in which God has 
made known His Divine will to man. The nihil obstat 
proclaimed for her invites study. Mere study of the 
Bible will not produce the happy effects of religious edu- 
cation. “The Bible is taught in the educational universities 
of the United States, but the character of that teaching 
will startle Christendom when the truth is known,” says 
Harold Bolce. Furhermore, he names universities of 
national, if not international reputation, where it is con- 
tended that to “scientific minds, there is no historical — 
certainty that Jesus ever lived.” Nor does it seem likely 
that the Sunday-school will supply the want of religious 
education, as may be learned from the record of the 
Rev. Dr. Drawbridge (“Religious Education and How to 
Improve It”) “When I took charge of a certain Sunday- 
school, and started weekly meetir.gs of the teachers, I 
discovered that those who taught the boys were Low 
Church, and made rather a point of evening communion, 
whereas those who taught the girls made a good deal 
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of the doctrine of the Seven Sacraments. I drew the 
attention of both parties to the inadvisability of teaching 
the boys a point of view which differed from that learned 
by the girls. Brothers and sisters ought as far as pos- 
sible to be given similar instruction because, if they com- 
pare notes at home, any divergence in teaching produces 
perplexity.” In view of such a confession, are we 
astunded that skepticism has usurped the minds of many 
good men and women? Are we shocked when, in be- 
wilderment, ignorant as to what is truth, what is moral 
obligation, men rifle nature to find a God? 

In France, on March 28, 1882, a law was passed, ex- 
cluding religious instruction from public schools. M. Paul 
Bert, who presented the measure to the Chamber of 
Deputies, pointed out that this was only the logical out- 
come of the principle of freedom of individual conscience. 
So long as this principle of individualism is in vogue, re- 
ligion, because of lack of unity and harmony, will never 
with success be introduced into the school curriculum; nor 
can it, for the same reason, meet with any fair success in 
the Sunday-school or home; nor does it seem likely that 
denominational schools, for equal reasons, can aid ma- 
terially in restoring the badly shattered social structure, 
until each of these recognizes that there is “one Faith, one 
Baptism, one Father of all, one Fold and one Shepherd.” 
To educate men to purity and honesty, to have a nation 
of God-fearing and God-loving men, the armistice that 
must be subscribed to by the destructive powers of isms 
and ites, so seriously menacing liberty and the future pur- 
suit of happiness and personal rights, must demand faith 
in God, sincere and devoted religious expression of that 
faith in public acts and words, and propagated by religious 
education, which must be animated by ideals that are real 
and which have authority and sanction. 





Woman’s Dress Today 


LrEstiz WELLS. 
From the India “Catholic Herald.” 


6 iewarus are many intoxicants besides the exhilarating 
beverages known as spirituous liquors. What a cheer- 
ing effect a good peg has on a poor fellow fresh from 
the sun we all know, except perhaps a few cross-faced 


hypocritical Puritans with special pretentions to the King- 
dom of Heaven. The peg is just as innocent as the cold 
water used by the pious Puritan. It injures no one, but 
it cheers up the thirsty creature who uses it to quench 
his thirst, and to awaken his spirits. Frequent repetition 
of course is wrong, but such frequent repetition is not 
for killing thirst or cheating the drooping spirits, but for 
killing the repeater and rousing up evil spirits. Good 
cheer is in moderation; there is neither cheer, comfort 
nor consolation in excess of any kind. Excess is sin. 
To kill a man in self-defense is not excess; but to kill a 
man in cold blood is excess of callousness. A drunken 
man is a sad picture, but a drunken woman is a horrible 
moral daub, such as the evil would paint to exhibit reck- 
less passion devoid of reason. Passion in men has some 
set off, as strength, daring, courage, etc., but passion in 
women stands out an object of pitiable weakness in a 
quagmire of obloquy. Passion is a hotbed of sin—any 
kind of passion. A passion for dress in a woman is a 
cold douche on the fervent zeal of her husband to keep 
the domestic finances in a state of equilibrium, while his 
susceptibilities are grievously hurt by having in his house 
a painted-up, half-dressed donna with more love in her 
heart for lace, frills and tinselled frippery than for the 
object of her matrimonial vow. O, but when the passion 
is for no dress, the disease can only be cured by the cau- 
terizing action of some hot brimstone not found in nature. 
But of course, so far, only savages adopt the simple and 
inexpensive dress consisting of a necklace of shells, or 
ancestral bones, with a string to carry the key of their 
treasures. This old savage dress is considered too crude 
to be worn by delicate and refined ladies. The poor bar- 
barian sees no necessity for more than the strings—he 
343 iF 
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. takes a simple view of nature—he sees nothing wrong 
in the savage nudity—in fact, he looks on it as being a 
most appropriate dress for the wilds of the forest where 
no one sees him except brother savages. The thought of 
evil never enters his head. There is one thing certain 
about his dress, and that is: that he has no intention 
to shock his neighbor savage. 


PaGAN LoNcING TO Go NAKED. 


The modern lady is shortening her sleeves, but not 
tucking them up, which would be a sign of progress; she 
is making her skirt short, too, so as to show off her beau- 
tiful stockings and her graceful movements; her neck 
and shoulders are fast leaving her bodice, so that soon 
she will be all a skirt with a collar of brass above it to 
take the place of the modesty she lost. Just today I had 
the sad experience of seeing a lady devoting a good deal 
of her attention, during her interview with a gentleman, 
to pulling her bodice over her shoulders. It would per- 
sistently fall down, now at one side, now at the other, 
making her look as if she were in her dishabille. Ye 
gods, what a loose mass of unsettled lingerie she must 
appear when free from the public gaze! I felt a strong 
temptation to tell her to go home and dress herself before 
she came out, but I believed she put on all she had of 
the pattern of the dress that she thought fit to wear on 
this particular occasion, so I satisfied my conscience by 
praying to God that He might instill into the minds of 
the wilfully naked the homely idea of not leaving half 
their clothes off when they venture abroad, and that they 
would button themselves up tidily, and not be shocking 
the piety of modest people. 

This feminine craze for loose, and little, and lace dress- 
ing is neither more nor less than a sort of intoxication 
that makes them believe that their style of dress sets 
them off as very attractive beings. If they knew that 
their scanty muslins, low necks—no necks—and immodest 
fashions made them appear in our streets and public places 
as objects of censure, they would jolly soon get home 
to dress. But our times are evil, and the virility of our 
old manhood is fast dying out to be replaced by an effemi- 
nate race whose greatest happiness seems to be in looking 
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at ladies’ dresses—this is what encourages people to go 
on with these semi-nude fashions. Some of us are drift- 
ing towards the awful precipice of paganism; one of its 
surest signs is a longing to go naked, and that this long- 
ing is most marked in women is only natural, since one 
of their most pronounced traits is a disposition to please, 
and to please men they lay aside the garments that Chris- 
tian modesty obliges them to wear and appear bold, brassy 
and horsy. 

With bare shoulders, and muslins worn to lay bare 
the throbbing of their hearts, some of our feminine 
friends strut about like visible snares set by some hidden 
devil to catch weak men. O, dreadful occupation of our 
sisters! What a pity the devil can catch such beautiful 
creatures in this way—man hides his snares, but this 
peculiar devil reveals his, but not in the nature of a 
snare—in the nature of sensuality. O, my Catholic sis- 
ters, dress yourselves modestly as it becometh the chil- 
dren of God. Let the vain fashions of the world alone. 
Clothe yourselves with modesty and it will make you more 
attractive and lovable than all the fine dresses that ever 
were woven. 





Altering the Marriage Vow 


S to the vow at the altar, it seems conceivable that 

under other conditions the form of words ordained 
by the Prayer Book might be revised,” a writer in the 
Westminster Gazette remarked, adding the suggestion 
that just as some have dropped the words “to obey,” 
others might now omit the clause “till death do us part.” 
The discussion awoke the gently sleeping wrath of G. K. 
Chesterton, who freed his mind thus in the New Wit- 
ness: 

“It never seems to occur to him that others might omit 
the wedding. What is the point of the ceremony except 
that it involves the vow? What is the point of the vow 
except that it involves vowing something dramatic and 
final? Why walk all the way to a church in order to say 
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that you will retain a connection as long as you find it 
convenient? Why stand in front of an altar to announce 
that you will enjoy somebody’s society as long as you 
find it enjoyable? The writer talks of the reason for 
omitting some of the words, without realizing that it is 
an even better reason for omitting all the words. In fact, 
the proof that the vow is what I describe, and what Mr. 
Hocking apparently cannot even manage, a unique thing 
not to be confounded with a contract, can be found in 
the very form and terminology of the vow itself. It can 
be found in the very fact that the vow becomes verbally 
ridiculous when it is thus verbally amended. The daring 
dogmatic terms of the promise become ludicrous in face 
of the timidity and triviality, of the thing promised. To 
say ‘I swear to God, in the face of this congregation as 
I shall answer at the dreadful day of judgment, that 
Maria and I will be friends until we quarrel’ is a thing 
of which the very diction implies the derision. It is like 
saying, ‘In the name of the Angels and Archangels and 
the whole company of Heaven, I think I prefer Turkish 
to Egyptian cigarettes,’ or ‘Crying aloud on the Everlast- 
ing Mercy, I confess I have grave doubts about whether 
sardines are good for me.’ Obviously nobody would ever 
have invented such a ceremony, or invented any cere- 
mony to celebrate such a promise. Men would merely 
have done what they liked, as millions of healthy men 
have done, without any ceremony at all. Divorce and re- 
marriage are simply a heavy and hypocritical masque- 
rader for free love and no marriage; and I have far more 
respect for the revolutionists who from the first have 
described their free love as free. But the dramatic and 
dogmatic language of the marriage service obviously re- 
fers to a totally different order.of ideas; the rather un- 
fashinoable sort that may be called heroic ideas. Perhaps 
it is unreasonable to expect the fatigued fatalist of this 
school and period to understand these ideas; and I only 
ask here that they should understand their own ideas. 
Every one of their own arguments leads direct to promis- 
cuity ; and leaves no kind of use or meaning in marriage 
of any kind. But the idea of the vow is perhaps a little 
too bold and bracing for them at present, and is too 
strong for their heads, like sea air.” 





